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Sid a RE I Sa Le I A I A ASS A TN 


Satire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet, 

To rwn a-muck and tilt at all IT meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieres, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 


<> 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN ‘THE GHOSTS OF MR. 
PITT AND LORD CASTLEREAGH. 





SCENE.—TVartarugs. 


Enter the Guosy of CASTLEREAGH with the“ John Bull’ 
mm has hand. 


Castle. This is my only comfort ; save at times, when 
the ai remembers what itowes me. Sut that rogue 
istich, and lacks gratitude; while these poor wretches 
have not fingered enough of the public money to be idle 
yet. Let me see, what have we here /—some praise of 
Wellington! (reads) 

* Proud Wellington, with eagle beak so curled!” 
Very pretty compliment indeed | (reads on) 


‘* That nose, the hook where he sespends the world !"’ 


Bravo! heave ! ae 

Bravo! bravo! this is excellent! {reads on ) 
* And Waterloo, aud trade—-and—hush, not yet 
‘A syllable of linposts, or of debt 


Vor. X. No. 24 
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No, no, certainly not, mere trifles, mere trifles. (reads on) 
‘And ne’er (enough) lamented Castlereagh,” 

That's me—but what do those cursed parenthesis mean. 

lt might be readas “reer lamented... That’s an awk- 


what of me? 





ward mistake. But let me see 
‘* IVhose penknife slit a goose-quill other day!” 
tiell and furies! What does the fellow mean? Vill 


prosecute. Send for the Attorney General! Oh, fora 


friendly judge and special jury ! 


Enter the Guost of PirtT. 
Pitt, Why all this rage. Compose yourself, my friend! 
What is the matter ? 

Castle. Oh' 1 shall rest no more. See here, these 
rascally rogues of the “ John Bull” have fallen to abusing 
me at last, after all T have done for them. ‘They call my 
throat a goose-quill! Was Ia goose? *‘ Thou knowest 
the best, and mad’st me if | was so !”’ 

Pitt. No, certainty, you were no goose. At any rate they 
might have done you the justice to call you the gander 
of the flock, after destiny had thought proper to make a 
meal of my mortality. 

Castle. Zounds, vour coolness is as provoking as this 
rozue’s slander. Nothing moves you. 


Put. Why should it? It can answer no purpose now - 


And besides the world can say nothing worse of either o! 


us, thau wedeserve. That is some comfort ! 
Castle. Do I deserve to be called a goose ! 
Pitt. Why if the geese do not complain. at your being 
classed amongst them, I think you ought not:—but l 
have run my eye over the paper before, as 1 was breali- 


fasting on alittle sulphur posset; and my mirth arises 


from vour mistake. It is not vour friend the dollar tuker, 


that writes thus. It is Lord Byron, and your friend 


quotes hrm. to criticise him! 
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Castle. Ohi! the blockhead! Why could not he criti- 


eise without guoltng ! “Phis is worse and worse. What 
this kuave said migut have galied nobody but mysel!; 
but the world speaks after Lord Byron; and since he has 
set me down as a goose, my memory will swim hissing 
down to posterity. 

Pit. That is no fault of your friend John’s you know, 
He could not help what Lord Byron said of you! 

Castile. But why did the fool quote it? 

Pitt. To refute it, no doubt ! 

Casile. He refute Lord Byron! He prove that I was no 
goose? I defy the knave? He has not intellect enough 
io prove that I had not feathers, and web-feet ! 

Pitt. Why then patronize such a bloekhead ! 

Castle. What could we do? The press would say no- 
thing in our favour. ‘The Courier had got money enough 
to be occasionally squeamish. The Post was as stupid as 
a strect post. We wanted a fellow that would say any 
thing—and tell any lie with a sanctified countenance— 
and when we found one, we could not make enough of 
him. 

Pit. Then he made the best bargain, for he made 
enough of you, and if he blunders a little now and then, 
itis only to shew his gratitude ! 

Castle. Hang his yrratitude! But what did he say on the 
matter { 

Pett. Why, that he isindignant, at such abuse of your 
memory. 

Castle. Good! gowd! 

Put. And that if he had talked of Whitbread aud 


Romilly msweha was. it would have been very shock- 


© 


ing ! 

Castle. Oly! the ass! the immeasurable ass! Is there 
n0 Gie Living to do me the serviee of making him 
* stand prostrate’ » bis © fondamental features "’ Will 


I 
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noone knéck down this bull calf ¢ What comparison, 
what likeness was there between me, and those men 7— 
Whey never had abandoned their principles, as [ had done. 
They had never sold their conntry, as I had done ? They 
bad never been detected in corrupting the House of Com- 
mons. as L had been! If [Thad not been mad, this were 
enoneh to make me. Who would have painted a couple 
of suns to shew as foils to the malignant dog-star ! Why 
! 


ihe not iutroduee the names of Robespierre, and Ma- 
rat? ‘Vo have spoken respeetfally of them, might have 
done me service—for [don’t think { was qiite ‘so bad as 
them—was I ? 

Pot, That you know is matter of opinion. All I cate 
io know about the matter is, thatthey don’t think you 
much better than themselves : for you sce their ghosts 
will hardly nod to you, as you salute them ! 

Castle. They do not treat yon much more civilly. 

Pitt. ‘True: because they lay their crimes to my door: 
and, perhaps, with too much truth : for if { had not been 
led by the love of place, (which f could only retain upon 
sich terms) to sow dissentions in France, and to teach 
every man to fear his neighbour, their evils passions might 
not have been ronsed, and they might have been the be- 
nefactors, instead of the curses of their age. 

Castle. What, then, do you econfess your policy to be 
wrong ? 

Pitt. Vnever thought it reght. 1 only contended that it 
was necessary and exrpedent. 

Castle. Then you are content with the bad opinion the 
world bears of you. 

Pitt. Jam. I have too much diserimination to think it 
ought to have a good one. When it was necessary for 
my purpose, [deceived the world; but I did not seek to 
deceive myself, and I knew the world would appreciate 
me rightly at last 
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Castle. Then you were not the champion of logitimuey. 
Pitt. Notl. To was the champion of nothiug but m) 


own power. 


Castle. And you cared nothing for the right divine of 


kings. 

Pitt. No more than I cared tor my morning slippers. 
The pretext served me for wearing, as they did. [| was 
not likely to have any great respect for monarchy, from 
the specimens of royalty I was accustomed to. 

Casile. May 1 ask then your object / 

Pitt. Yes. It was to govern England—io be in fact its 
king, though not in name; nay, to be greater than its 
king ; inasmuch as the nurse who tends the child is ¢reater 
than the child. ‘The crown was not on my forehead. but 
the sceptre was in my hand—the treasury was in my 
keeping, and the nation was at my disposal. 

Castle. Yet, you died poor! 

Pit. And it had been more to your credit, had you 
not died so rich. Money was not my passion, IL loved 
only power and supremacy. I would not have pocketed 
the plunder of Napoleon’s wife; though | might have 
taken it to purchase the services of those mercenary tools 
who can only be sharpened into action with such dross! 

Castile. Do you think I pocketed the money # 

Pitt. Question me not—you need no answer. Acres 
do not grow. like trees, larger by time. Estates do not 
multiply themselves as money does by thrifty use. What 
your family possessions were, and what they are, proves 
both the object of your attachment to office, and the ad- 
Vantage you made of it. Of such offences, I at least am 
free. If I have ruined thee, England, [| have not poch- 
eted the price of thy undoing. If L have slain thee for 
my‘ambition, | haye not, with unhallowed hands, rifled 
thy bleeding body with the hands of private pillage. 


Castle. This is Strange lanvuag@e to afriend. 
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Pett. Cali me not friend of thine. Thou wert my tool, 
and thou wert paia for ali thy services:—Dduat iriends hip } 
never bore thee—in thy sentiments [ never participat.d— 
with thy feelings I had no communion. ‘Phey were too 
mercenary,and too grovelling ! Could [ have lived to have 
witnessed the fall of Napoleon, f would have repaid Britain 
for alt her losses, by dictating a peace more advantageous 
to her, than any treaty ever known before. With that 
master-spell, Napoleon, in my tiand, 1 would have held 
the continent spcll-bound at the foot of England. Com- 
merce, renovated and extended, should have smiled again; 
and, perhaps, in the failness of the national triumph and 
prosperity, | might have deemed ?t consistent with the 
safety of my rule, to have unfurled again the banners of 
reform. 

Castle. Which you had before abjured ¢ 

Patt. No, not abjured. I had furled the banner which 
I was appointed to display ; but i had not the audacity to 
abjure the truth! That was a point of impudence not 
attained in my reign! it was reserved for my successors. 

Castle. What is the difference between abjuring and 
persecuting the truth. 

Pitt. Much! Human infirmity may be reduced to the 
latter: —but the lowest depth of depravity must be reach- 
ed by those who would proclaim corruption a principle of 
government, aud truth the enemy of social order. 

Castle. You persecuted truth sufficiently yourself. 

Put. I did. Town myself ail that my foes have deemed 
me. 1 wished to hide from others, the effulgence which 
would expose my infirmity: and though I had laughed 
heartily at Cloten’s telling the Roman Messenger, he 
would pay him tribute when he could hang a blanket 
before the sun, I attempted the ridiculous experiment, 
and justly failed | 
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Casile. Failed! what. when we have restored tlie 
Bourbons, and tranqililized Europe! ; 

Pritt. (laughing.) You restored! You tranquillized— 
Yes, you have tranquilized Europe, as you tranquillized 
Ireland :-—where your pickettings, whippings, burning: 
half-hangings, and official executions, set lorrible exvaie- 
ples to a deluded and ignorant peasantry, which they 
have but too well followed! [reland is aii epitome of tite 
effects of your system, (for this was not mine!) Youare 
worse than the Romans, who made a desolation, and called 
it conquest ; for you created a hell, in which all the pas- 
sions are let loose, for the maintainance of social order. 

Castle. But the Bourbons are restored. 

Pitt. Yes—as a wretch who has escaped drowning by 
catching hold of the slippery prominence of a_ barre 
rock; and who waits but for the rising tide to wasb him 
off again, or drown him there. 

Castle. You have changed your opinions much of late. 

Pitt. No; my opinions were always the same. My 
system was only calculated for my immediate purposes. 
Had I lived, it would have been thrown aside, when it had 
answered them. I should have yielded to the public 
opinion as it divulged itself. I would have fostered the 
liberties of South America—taken Greece by the hand, 
and hailed the regeneration of the Peninsula. Instead of 
exiling Napoleon to a barren rock, and destroying his 
life by embittering his existence, I would have held him 
as the hostage of the good behaviour of the continent. 
l was incapable of the petty malignity of those who call 
themselves my followers, but who only imitate the evil of 
my ambition, without daring to contemplate the great 
results [ aimed at. 

Castle. We were your disciples, and imitated you as 
Well as we were able :—and since you are so uncivil, £ 


must tell you we beat you hollow. We taxed a great 
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deal more than you did. ‘Westoie tee sinking fund, which 
y “ ? 1 } wi v6 i fears m « >! ; rte I 

you left to pay off the debt. We paid larger onosiaies thai 


youdid. We fost more lives than you cid. We deceivcd 
the people better than you did ; and although you think 
yourself a great war-minister, you never planned such an 
evploit as the Manchester Massacre ! 

Pitt. True, idid not think so meanly of the spirit of my 


¥ woutd endure such an out- 


countrymen, as to suppose th 
rage. I should have anticipated the cry of vindictive re- 
volution from ane end of the enipire to the ether, in re- 
turn for such a deed. When f heard the news, and ow 
black host you may be sure, was not long in forwarding it 
to Tartarus, | expected the next mail would bring the 
news of the vengeance of the people—Manchesier in flames, 
and the universal nation up inarms! Besides the atrocity 
the wanton atrocity of such an act, there was danger in 
itin my eyes, Which I would not have hazarded, even for 
my place, cearly as I was attached to the sweets of office. 

Castle. Yot we succeeded ! Only lost a special consta- 
ble in the attack, and he was rode over by our brave yeo- 
manry, in their excess of “ undebauched loyalty.” And 


all revolutions and rebellions. My friends will triumph. 

Fatt. Yes, as you have triumphed. Do you not perceive 
that all your victories have proved defeats. Buonaparte 
was conquered at Waterloo; but the principles which had 
given him importance remained unhurt. They were Si- 
lently pervading the globe, while you thought they were 
extinguished in the blood of the victims of that mur- 
derous day. {own myseif defeated. I attempted to sup- 


has been that they are extended bevond alli precedent 
Greece has started from her trance. ‘The Peninsula pro- 


claims the rights of man. Italy is ripe for revolution 


Germaiy stands on the edge of the same precipice. ‘fli 





the Holy Alliance will also sueceed in the suppression of 


press revolationary principles in France. The consequence 
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name of freedom has been heard in Sweden and Denmark ; 
and Russia trembles lest Poland should lead the way to 
ihe disorganization of the Muscovite empire. A black 
republic has sprung up in the western ocean: and the 
emancipated slaves of Africa shame the dull coward fools 
that dance in chains. 

Castle. Why, zounds, the world has mistaken you, 
You have been in heart a jacobin. 

FPi't. Would I had been half so honest as to avow what 
[ really was—to have led the way in the glorious change 
that has taken place—to have assisted and not persecuted 
the friends of those opinions, to which alone the human 
race can look for happiness. J had not then been here! 1 
had not then been cursed on earth, and doomed to Tar- 
tarus! I might have been more loved than Alfred—more 
esteemed than Washington—more illustrious than either. 

Castle. You might have been hanged for a traitor! 

Pitt. Why, that had been a glorious death compared 
with your’s. Nota victim of your vengeance was _ half 
so miserable as yourself. You could not inflict upon others 
half so much wretchedness as you endured yourself. This 
should have taught you that your creed was wrong—for 
the virtuous cannot be unhappy. 

Castle. Were you happy, then ¢ 

Pott. No; for | was not virtuous. 

Castle. Are you weak enough to acknowledge you were 
wrong @ 

Pit. It is useless here to insist that | was right ; other- 
wise I might be as obstinate as others, who persist in 
what they know to be unjust, because they have not the 
moral integrity to regard the commonweal as superior 
totheir own. _ 

Castle. You area mighty moral lecturer. You, who 
deluged France with forged assignats, and yet hung 


miner agents of forgery at home! You, who employed 
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assassins to destroy the Consul of Franee—and who 
were continually hiring the mercenary troops of other 
nations to prolong the state of warfare in which Europe 
was plunged. 

Pitt. Yes, all this is true—Ii have learnt what I should 
not have done from what Idid. My first resistance to 
French freedom was acrime—it afterwards became ne- 
cessity. [am satisfied that I merit all the condemnation 
that I received ; and my only consolation is, that my cri- 
minal and ill-judged resistance to liberal principles has 
contributed to their ultimate triumph. This is no merit of 
mine ; but it may induce the world to mitigate the severity 
of that judgment it must pass on my conduct. If I had not 
deserted the cause of reform, and persecuted the reformers, 
the public attention would not have been roused so early to 
the consideration of that vital question. So much talent 
and perseverance would not have been displayed—so 
much integrity would not have been witnessed ; and all 
the advantage that reform has derived from the virtue of 
its consistent advocates would have been lost. I feel, 
that in this sense, I have not lived in vain; for as perse- 
cution is the only road to triumph, I have, though un- 
designedly, by persecution, served the cause to which | 
was opposed. 

Castle. You are then an apostate from your own creed— 
a censurer of your own friends<an enemy of your own 
cause. 

Pett. Notso. No man can maintain authority without 
pretending to respect the commonweal of all beneath 
him. The cause I served was never mine. The system 
that is called mine, was forced upon me, to preserve my 
place. Thad no other object upon earth. That is no 
more my object ; and I may now speak the truth. IT had 
servants, but no friends. I followed a creed that was 


opposed to my belief. 1 was indeed the enemy of a cause 
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that ought to have been mine, but which | deserted for 
another that any man of sense would blush to own. 

Castle. \t is well the Cabinet do not hear you. 

Pit. Would that the world could hear me. And would 
that I had thus spoken, when the world might have heard 
me. It would have assumed ere now a brighter aspect.— 
The meridiansun might have blazed, where the dawn now 
tardily appears ; and the star of Britain might have been 
ascendant, which is now fading from the view. 

Castle. If such are thy thoughts, what dost thou think 
o me. 

Pitt. Nothing. In life thou wert not worth a thought ; 
how much less art thou worth thinking of in this 
place? In the most {brilliant period of thy fancied 
greatness, thou wert but a fly upon the chariot wheel 
which I had set in motion ; and which would have kept on 
its course as Well, if thou hadst never been called into ex- 
istence. Things such as thou wert, are never wanting to 
a master mind. Let ribbons, toys, and gold, be placed 
upon the bait, and thousands worth as much as thee are 
sure to be nibbling. 

Castle. Do you presume to say I was no statesman ? 

Pitt. Thou wert a man of state !—a puppet on the wire 
of greatness, to which I gave the vibration. Thou wert 
amaggot engendered in the corruption of my mortality— 
a thing that fed upon my name—the pigmy, that inhe- 
riting the giant’s castle, was supposed a giant. 

Castle. You are growing personal. Let us adjourn and 
drink success to the Duke d’Angouleme in Spain. 

Pitt. Yes! All the success he merits, let him have. 
It will be an elevation of an hour, and a sleep to all 
eternity, to recompense his fatigue. 

Castle. What! dost thou not wish success to the Holy 
Alliance ! 


Pitt. No! Perdition, the deepest perdition, catch them 
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all. May Spain be free. May France emulate her free- 








dom! May England catch again the glorious flame ! 





May every despot find his slaves determined to snap their 








chains asunder. May no traces of my system remain upon 





the earth:---and may every future British Minister be 





brave enough to tell a monarch, while there remain such 





authorities, that he will not serve him at the expense of 
























his conscience. Fare thee as well as thou canst here: 
and leave me to regret that I should deserve to be 
plagued with thy society. 

Cas. Stay, stay; this plaguy crick in my neck pre- 
vents me running after thee. I want to ask thee what 
thou thinkest of Canning ? 

Pitt. That he is too much thy fellow to be worth much 
thinking of. I pray thee leave me! 

Castle. Will he not make a rare minister. 1 wish thou 
wouldst stay with me and laugh at him. 

Pitt. What! laugh at him when thou art by? [ grant 
thee he is food enough for mirth; but he may form a 
separate dish, and serve for another meal. 

Castle. Has he not talent? Ha! ha! 

Pitt. Yes, as much as thou hadst. He speaks a long 
speech better; and, what is more than could he said of 
thee, he knows what he means; though his meaning: is 
no more to be gathered from his language than thine was. 

Castle. Dost thou know what labour he has to make a 
speech ¢ 

Patt. Yes, and how very little it is worth, when it is 
made. But anything will do for a minister while my sys- 
tem lasts. [tis only to let the ball roll on. 

Castle. |.have no reason to love your system. It has 
brought me to a sad end. 

Pitt. ‘To an end quite equal to your deserts. The sys- 
tem was a firebrand inmy hand; and in the hands of those 


who cannot guide it, it is natural it should produce a con- 
flagration. 
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Causile. | should not have cared for that, if my blood 
had not been necessary to quench it. 

Pett. If no more, nor any better blood than yours had 
been shed by it, there would have been little mourning 
in the world. 

Castle. You estimate me very lightly now. There 
was a time, When you called me your very good friend. 

Pitt. Did you ever read Macbeth ? 

Castle. Yes. 1 like that play, particularly the advice of 
the spirit—** be bloody, bold, and resolute.” I thought 
that very fine. 

Pit. Perhaps you remember what the tyrant said to the 
murderer, When told that Banquo’s throat was cut. 

Castle. 1 do; thatis a fine passage. ‘“ Thou art the 
best of cut-throats.”’ 

Pitt. Your memory is good. Now for my application : 
When I wished a nation’s independence destroyed, thou 
wert the best of agents for such a purpose. The murderer 
was Macbeth’s good friend; and, for want of a_ better, 
thou wert mine. 

Castle. 1am much indebted to your civility; but as |] 
take it, the employer of the murderer was as bad as the 
murderer. 

Pitt. As bad, but not so mean. There is a quality in 
guilt, asin other matters. He who destroys in anger, or 
ambition, is not so mean, as he who destroys from mer- 
cenary motives, or to gratify vindictive fury! I purchased 
Ireland, it is true; but IL could not have soldit; could 
not have ‘ paltered with it in a double sense,” and 
‘kept the word of promise to its ear, but broke it to its 
hopes!’ I could not have goaded wretches into rebel- 
lion, and then tortured them for a disaffection I had my- 
sclf created. I am as bad as you---the evidence of this 
is, that even-handed justice has placed both here, as re- 
sidents in these dismal shades---but, mean as thou | 


would not be, no, not to reion in Tartarus ! 
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Castle. Beware, I have a penknife still. 

Patt. It has no terrors here. If thou canst send it to 
some of thy friends above, and bid them be liberal in the 
use of it, the world will be indebted to thee. 

Castle. I would not have it for a debtor. I would not 
trust it with a doight! | 

Pitt. Nay, it is thy debtor, and in a wondrous sum! 
It owes thee for thy absence; and were I in thy place, 
and could find a court to sue it in, | would estimate my 
removal ata round sum. Couldst thou threaten to go 
back again, if it were not paid, thou wouldst svon have 
thy debt, rate the service as highly as thou wouldst. 

Castle. After all, they would as soon see me back again 
as yOu. 

Pitt. Very likely, we have both done the living so much 
mischief, that few doors would be open to either of us.— 
Some might even prefer your company to mine, since you 
have been polite enough to take yourself away when you 
found you were not wanted. I was not so much of a 
courtier ; and I much question whether I should have 


been a volunteer on a journey to the shades, had I lived 
to the age of the Patriarchs ! 

Castle. | will keep thy company no longer; and if 
there were an Attorney-General to be met with— 

Pitt. Why, that is hard, truly! Attorneys General are 
so rapidly made judges, that his satannic majesty has no 
chance of a legal adviser of that description. If special 
pleaders, however, will serve thee, there are plenty. 
‘Thou wilt readily find a chief justice, though Jefferies be 
rather out of date. Special Jurors are as numerous here 
as in the courts above. Witnesses may be had for nothing. 
Attorneys, out of mere love for their professional abuses, 
will assist thee vratis ; and, for a council to rehearse the 
business, there are sufficient of members of the Consti- 
tutional Association. Therefore, get thee to work. | 
have spoken more libels than thou wilt need for ten im- 
dictments ; and, lest thou ‘shouldst lack a verdict, | will 
plead guilty to them all. 

Castlv. What! Have I come to ‘Yartarus to be jeered 
at ¢ 
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Pitt. What else could you come for! Dr. Johnson 

vas a friend of ours, for he wrote a book to prove “ Tar- 
ation no tyranny ?” And you remember, what he says 
about persons in your late situation. When a man has 
forfeited all reputation, and must remove from the place 
where he resides, let him go somewhere where he is not 
known; and not to the —, Where he is sure to be 
known !” 

Casile. And, pray where could|l go, where I was not 
known! 

Pott. Why, truly, that is the best reason you have 
yet given for coming here before your time -—but as you 
could go no where else, we are not much obliged to you 
for your company; and, for my part, I am heartily tired 
of it, and so farewell, in earnest—(exit.) 

Castle. Plague on him for his pride, and principles 

Sut I'll console myself with reading “ ‘The Bull !”’ Thank 
heaven, there’s neither pride, nor principle, to molest me 
there !—( Exit reading, ‘“ Jacobinism is about to re-appear 
in arms.’ 








tetters of the Slack Dwarf. 





Fyrom the Black Dwarf to Gaffer Gooch. 


Greeting—Friend Gaffer, I have read thy excellent 
speech, at the Sussex Meeting ; and I am delighted to 
lind that thou are not likely to go down to the grave, 
quite as simple as thou hast live ed in this world. ‘Thon 
dost begin to have a sort of a glimmer that things are not 
going on so well as they might. But thou canst not see 
how they are to be mended. This it will, I fear, be very 
difficult to see ; because thy eyes are not calculated for 
the light ; andit might happily put them out altogether, 
to shew thee the sun! ‘They have hitherto done well 
enough for thee, in thy parliamentary vrubbing, when it 
was seldom necessary to shew thy nose above round, and 
in the Open air, more than once in seven years, or so :— 
but now thou art compelled to bear the | lie ht once a year, 
thou must be most marvellous in want of optics, and wilt 
do well not to be prodigal in the use of them. Ah! Gaf- 
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fer, sighest not thou for those good old times, when John 
Bull, ike Jack Tar, danced and sung, and threw money 
about, as if he had an inexhaustable fund! when “ church 
and state,’ were toasted nightly in large bumpers of cla- 
ret, and the nut-brown ale was iiowing in the hall, as too 
common a liquor to grace the drawing rvom! “ Pity such 
golden days should fail !’ But all is mortal, and they have 
flown, never to return while thou art Gaffer; and thou, a 
leading bantam in the Pitt school, art obliged to duck, 
and bow, and scrape, even to obtain a hearing, from the 
very people who once praised thee to the skies, while 
their pockets were able to contribute the price of keeping 
thee a Parliament man. I was quite shocked to find thee, 
Gaffer, obliged to promise not to speak five minutes, if they 
would but hear thee ; but I admired thy finesse in stating 
thou hadst the same right as other gentlemen—there- 
by slily informing the crowd that thou wert a gentleman ; 
and that it was unpolite to make a noise while a gentle- 
man was speaking! Thou wert right also to hope thou 
hadst no personal enemies inthe multitude ; why shouldst 
thou ¢ The measures thou hast supported were not direc- 
ted against the persons of substantial freeholders, but 
merely against their purses. Thou didst not vote for a con- 
scription to take them to fill wp the ranks of the army, 
and send them to be slaughtered in the glorious cause of 
the Bourbons, and of the Pope! Thou wert content with 
voting that they should pay for all this—should defray the 
cost of such enterprises, and take upon themselves the 
burthen of the debt, which such policy created. 

And yet, Gaffer, I am sadly afraid thou hadst some 
personal enemies present; for there might be some who 
were neither freeholders nor householders, nor men of 
property ; but plain labourers, and honest artizans, whom 
thou hast helped to render liable to militia laws, and the 


summary tyranny of press-gangs—men whose persens 
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hhave been seized upon to execute the infamous measures 
ef thy political friends—men whom thou hast contributed 
to deprive of the means of protecting themselves against 
such personal oppression, by resisting every species of 
reform, that would have put them in possession of their 
rights AS MEN! These persons, if they had not pos- 
sessed quite as much good nature as thou dost, would be 
thy personal enemies; and if they are not, thou mayst 
thank thy stars that they have more benevolence than thou 
hast had sagacity. If thou sayest that the fault is not 
thine, but those who made thee a legisiator, I must tell 
thee that the fault is thine, and thine alone. Thou wert 
aware thou wert totally unfitted for such a post. Some of 
thy constituents did not knew this ; and they might have 
supposed that no gen/leman would come and ask fora 
place for which he was not qualified. If they return thee 
again, they will certainly have no excuse. 

You knew, friend Gaffer, that you had many political 
enemies there ; and yet you were brave enough to meet 
them, “ unsupported by any of your political friends !’’ 
Oh! brave Gaffer! But why did you come alone? Were 
your political friends ashamed of your compaay, or of theer 
cause? Are they all such despicable cowards, that they 
dare not appear to support their opinions ; or have they 
grown wiser, and having the grace to repent have not 
the honesty to avow their repentance! That cause must 
indeed be in a “ damned condition,” that is obliged to 
Jean upon the crutch of Gaffer Gooch! Either they are 
the veriest scape-graces that ever mocked a cause; or 
thou must be as brazen-featured as the great impudent 
image that—not Nebuchadnezzar the king,—but—George 
the Fourth ordered to be set up in Hyde Park, or else the 
inscription has been set on by some falsifying knave. 

When thou gottest leave to speak for five minutes, thou 
shouldest not, however, have told them any untruths, 

VoL. X. No. 15. 
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which | am atraid thou didst; for the reporters make thee 
say, thou wert “ the last man in the country who wonld 
blame the people for declaring their feel.ngs, upon that, 
(reform) or any other subject.’”’ Now, Gaffer, if thou saidst 
this, thon didst fib a litthe—nay, a ereat deal didst thou fib: 
for thou didst assist in passing acts of parliament to prevent 
the peopLe from deciaring their feelings on that very 
eulyect. ‘Thou didst countenance a furious administra- 
tion, in the enactment of sex several acts, in the space 
of ashort moni’, for the express purpose of preventing the 
people from declaring their feclings on the subject of 
reform. There was a gencral league against this RIGHT 
of which thou wert an active member. Nay, Gaffer, 
what is worse than even this, inasmuch as actual murder 
is worse than to threaten to commit the crime, didst thou 
not defend the magistracy for the slaughter of the 
people who were met to deelare their feelings? Didst 
thou not help to confer impunity upon the authors of the 
MANCHESTER MAssacre! and yet thou sayst, thou art 
the last man to blame the people for declaring their feelings | 
At any rate, thou hast been prompt enough to punish 
them fer such deelaration,and to prevent it as far as Tay in 
thy power! 

Thon art next reported to have said, thon always wast. 
and always wouldst be, friendly to the right of the people 
to peltiion parliament. If thou didst say this, it is again 
untrue :—for the people who were slauchtered or maimed 
at Manchester, were met for the express, avowed, and 
only purpose, of exercising this right of petitioning the 
Parliameit ;—and yetthon eouldst give thy vote in support 
oftheir slaughterers ! Was this a proof of thy friendship 
to the right of petition? The purport of the acts of 
I810-25 was to prevent the people from exercising this 
geht: aud T never heard thee raise up thy voice in its 


favour, when it was formally abolished bv an act of pat- 
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ament, es far as the great majecrity ef the people were 
concerned. In good faith, Gaffer, it will be dangerous to 
open your mouth, if there is as little truth in all you say! 

I do admire thy assurance in the declaration that thou 
hast never, directly er indirectly, touched one farthing of 
the public money, during the sixteen years thou hast 
been seated in parliament; but thou couldst not hope 
to be believed, couldst thou? One may credit, that thou 
hast never absolutely retailed a single vote for a specific 
sum; and that thou hast never signed any specific bar- 
gain with the minister, fer thy votes in the gress. But 
hast thou never enjoyed thy share of the patronage of the 
county members. Hast thou never put friends, or depen- 
dents, or relations, upon the list of public paupers? A 
parish-officer who shoiid put half-a-score of illegitimate 
children into the workhouse, and maintain them there at 
the parish expense, might nevertheless say that he had 
never received one farthing of the parish money, either 
directly or indirectly. The spectator who called ont: 
“Your friends and relations have received the public 
money,’ saw through the flimsy covering of persunal 
modesty; and compelled thee to admit that all thou 
hadst said “‘ might be turned into ridicule.’”? Come, come, 
Gaffer, you have had your share, in one way or another. 
You have not been grubbing on the floor of parliament so 
long, without having a voice in the disposal of the candle- 
ends and cheese-parings ; though your services might 
not be important enough to give you any authority among 
the loaves and: fishes ! 

You are a sophist, Gaffer, aye! You know something 
about “ our ancient constitution,’ do you!—and you tell 
us that “ our aneient constitution” gave votes to every 
forty shilling freeholder. Bravo, Gaffer! This is more 
than any body ever knew before. It is well known that 


a knavish and tyrannical king took away the elective fran- 
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chise from every freeholder who had not a freehold of 
forty shillings value by the year ;—but prior to that en- 
croachment on the rights of the people, which ought 
to have cost the king his crown, every freeholder pos- 
sessed the right of voting, from the “ ancient constitution |’ 
I perceive, Gaffer thou hast coined a piece of history 
for thyself, in the statement that “ Henry III. con- 
ferred the right of voting on every forty-shilling free- 
holder, when the elective franchise was first granted. 
This will be news for the lovers of antiquity; but un- 
luckily, it is untrue, upon the face of it. If Henry III. 
had given the elective franchise to every forty-shilling 
freeholder, there would have been no occasion for Henry 
VI. to have passed an act prohibiting all freeholders under 
forty-shillings a year, from voting at county elections. 
The smaller freeholders would have had no vote, and 
therefore it could not have been taken from them! But 
Gaffers, like Gammers, have a privilege to be absurd! 
and however little you care for the privilege of the peo- 
ple, it must be admitted that you make good use of your 
own in general; and of thisin particular, as farther in- 
quiry will shew. 

You said, you had made up your mind, that “ no reform 
which had yet been proposed, could benefit the people!” 
Now at the best, this is barefaced and incorrigible stupt- 
dity ——at the worst, is deliberate falsehood. If you 
have a mind at all, you could not make it up to this ;— 
the thing would be impossible, in any sense. Andif you 
have no mind, which is the most charitable interpretation, 
you could not have a mind to make up. To your teeth, 
then, Gaffer, you have not made up your mind to any 
such thing! 

You go on to say that “ the law was strong enough to 
put down bribery and corruption, wherever it appeared ;”’ 
and you very kindly prove this to be false, in the same 
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breath, for you add, ‘* you do not mean to say there was no 
bribery or corruption, for it was inherent in human nature.”’ 
You probably spoke feelixgly on this point : though it was 
very rude on the partof the spectator to call out, that 
“ it was inherent in your nature ;’’—but then, the law is 
not strong enough to put it down, wherever it appears.— 
it flourishes, according to your statement, everywhere. We 
all know it isa blooming evergreen upon the Treasury- 
Bench, and the law has never reached it there, although it 
is “ as notorious as the sunatnoon-day.” The law could 
not reach the bribery and corruption of Lord Castlereagh, 
or Lord Melviile. It cannot reach any of the Peers who 
force Members upon the lower house, in contempt and out- 
rage of its own regulations, and the principles on which 
it is nominally constituted. 

The law did once reach a poor tinman, who offered to 
bribe that saint, Lord Sidmouth—but whether for the 
crime, or for not taking larger means of completing it, 
we shall not make an attempt toguess. This is enough 
to shew that Gaffer Gooch thought he was dealing with 
turkies, who were likely to thrive upon cramming—but 
he might have fed them upon wholesome truth, instead 
of poisonous falsehood. 

You seem, however, to have fallen into tolerably 
good hands. and the incidental remarks of the sturdy 
yeomen of Suffolk must have disconcerted you a little. 
Commend me to the shrewd fellow who, when you said 
the existence of arotten sheep would not justify the des- 
truction of the whole flock, cried out—* No—but when 
‘we find him, we havea right to kick him out!’ It 
might have been added, it was imperiously necessary to 
kick him out, lest he should taint the whole flock---but 
Gaffer, who admits there is at least one rotten sheep at 
St. Stephens, wants to prevent any search after the tairit- 
ed mutton ! 
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You were perfectly right to say that you were disinter- 
ested on the subject. Very few might know this; and 
perhaps even now very few will be zeve it; however; you 
have told them; and that ts all you could do, Gaffer! 
But when you said that reform, or no reform, was the 
same to you, you got again upon your Munchausen-hobby. 
It was not true. You would not have taken so much 
trouble to make yourself se very ridiculous in a cause that 
was indifferent to you. You are epposed to reform. Yon 
have always been opposed to it; and you would still op- 
pose it by all the means in your power. If you are an 
honest man, reform or no reform cannot be the same to 
you. If it was, you should have kept at home, and not 
appeared where a matter in which you had no concern 
was agitated. 

Before you said you would think for yourself, do you 
not imagine it was necessary that you should know how 
to think? ‘If you had been capable of thinking correctly, 
you would hardly have spoken so much at random:--- 
nor after declaring that reform, or no reform was the same 
to you, would you have proclaimed, ‘* that in your opi- 
nion there was no prospect of any reform, whieh could be 
adopted, that would make them a more free, a more rich; 
amore happy,or a more respectable country.” When this 
fine sentenee was buzzing in your own ears, you did not 
expect it would have been received, as it was, with--- 
‘Gaffer! Gaffer! you’re a fool!’ There was a time, 
that is when the farmers were rech, and silly enough to 
think riches were freedom, respectability, and happiness, 
that it would called an insensate, purse-proud burst of 
applause. Lhe people have grown wiser---but as you 
are still. rzch, your ideas remain unchanged. 

fam much amused with your notions of your parlia- 
mentary duty. You were sent into Parliament a freeman, 
and you never would go in with your hands tied up, and 
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your mouth closed. Your best friends, however, think it 
would have been quite ws well, if you had had both your 
tongue and your hands secured; for neither your votes 
nor your speeches have done either yourself, or your con- 
stituents, any credit. They may have been of some advan- 
tage to yourself, and your friends—but even you must have 
no small share of vanity, if you think “ the profit makes 
up for the shame !’’ If I were you, I should prefer having 
my mouth closed, and my hands tied, that I might do no 
mischief in the house. You really ought not to flatter 
yourself with an idea that you could ever do any good ! 

Forthe present I must take my leave of you !—I need not 
say how grateful I am to you, for you general conduct ;— 
but allow me to express my satisfaction that you are the 
best and only public supporter of the Pitt System in Suf- 
folk. With such champions as you, the Pitt System must 
soon follow its author to the grave ;—the sooner it de- 
scends thither, the better for all parties :—and it should 
have some old admirer to write its epitaph. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 





ans : os 


PROBABLE DESIGNS OF THE BOURBONS 
AGAINST ENGLAND. 





The fate of Europe still hangs in suspence; for the 
Bourbons have not yet mustered sufficient courage to 
sound their actual war-whoop, though they have been on 
the.verge of the precipice these three months. The ad- 
vocates of peace are endeavouring to catch at every 
glimpse of hope; every day brings with it some fresh 
reason for entertaining anidea that peace may stil con- 
tinue: and although there is no ground for any such ex- 
pectation, every new pretext is swallowed as readily as 
the past. 

The policy of France, however, is but iil understood 
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in this country; and we are inclined to believe that the. 
Bourbons are playing a more crafty game than appears on 
the surface:—and that, their strange hesitation on the 
threshold of Spain, when the commonest and clearest 
policy indicates that they should long ago have struck at 
its very heart, may lead to the conclusion that Spain is 
not the olyect of France; but that, aware of the financial 
impotence of England, she may, from a double motive, 
wish to try the strength of the renovated Gallic Cock, 
against the worn-out British Lion :—and has proposed 
this aggression on Spain, as a means of forcing England 
into opposition. 

It may sound strange to say, that the Bourbons wish 
for war with England ; but the thing is more than pos- 
sible. Let us brush off the gloss that appertains to a new 
topic of enquiry, and endeavour to try the merits of the 
question. We may assume, in the first instance, that the 
Bourbons have learnt no gratitude to England from their 
long support by English blood and treasure; and that 
France, under their government, is as much as ever the 
foe of England. There are spirits in France that will 
never be hushed into repose; and that require employ- 
ment in some direction. France is a military nation, and 
to a state of war it has been ever accustomed. England 
is unpopular with the French, on account of having had 
so principal a share in the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and that family, perceiving that it cannot exist in time of 
peace, without encountering plots and conspiracies that 
threaten it with destruction every moment, may, with 
great policy, endeavour to direct this hostile feeling from 
its present objects to its prior cause. A war against Eng- 
_land would be popular in France! So deeply rooted there 
is the detestation of the restorers of the Bourbons, that 
thousands would be ready to revenge it, even under the 
banners of those whom they despise. No policy could 
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direct the invasion of Spain. It is a country which 
if it could be over-run by a foreign army, could never be 
retained in subjection. Armies would only go there 
to conquer, and to perish in their conquests. The 
conquest of Spain, and its pacifie retention by a con- 
queror, is more chimerical than Napoleon’s dream of 
universal empire. The cause which prevents Spain 
from banding its frontiers with well appointed armies 
—its general poverty—is its grand security against suc- 
cessful invasion. It has been well said, that a large 
army of invaders could not subsist in that country, and 
that a small one could effect nothing. But this is not all. 
The Spaniards being poor, are not bound by any dread of 
losing what they possess, to become agents of their own 
subjugation, and willing parties to their own slavery. 
To burn a village, or a town, if demanded by any extre- 
mity,is to lose nothing but what a little iabour can restore. 
Poor countries are always patriotic :—wealthy ones always 
servile. Most rich men, to preserve what they possess, 
would bow the knee to Belzebub, and acknowledge any 
master whom accident might place above them. Spain 
exemplified this, in her contest with Napoleon. The 
rich made their peace with an usurper, and crowded his 
levees in sycophantic submission. The poor who had 
nothing to lose, who might even have bettered their 
condition by submitting, declared “‘ war even to the knife,”’ 
against foreign dominion, and finally drove away ‘the 
foreign master before whose throne the Spanish nobles 
had prostrated themselves. The French Ultras are silly 
enough, but they are still well acquainted with these 
facts. They cannot be ignorant of them. They may, 
however, want a decent pretext for repaying their obli- 
gations to England, by a war against her, in her present 
State of financial exhaustion; and calculating upon the 
natural jealousy of England, as to any encrease of Frencts 
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influence upon the continent, the Ultras might suppose 
that to bluster about an invasion of Spain would be the 
best way of provoking England to take up the glove. 
Our ministers, however, are wonderfully changed since 
the time when we were eager to go to war with any nation. 
with any or with no provecation. England has grown 
old, and feeble, and cautious :—and it would require some 
smart buffeting, before the successors of Mr. Pitt would 
ever think of returning a blow, or even of taking an 
affront. 

If this were the policy of the French Ultras, they have 
failed. Our astonishing forbearance. has saved us for the 
present; and the French Ministry have to invent some 
new device to pick a quarrel with us ;—nor could this be 
very difficult, if we had any stomach for fighting, but in 
the present disposition of the British Cabinet, we see not 
how they can be dragged into a contest. Like cunning 
and often-baited badgers, they get down into the very 
farthest corner of their holes, and refuse to make any ap- 
pearance:above ground. We really believe if the Brest 
fleet were to sail up the Thames, and destroy all the ship- 
ping below London bridge, that-Mr. Canning would elo- 
quently demonstrate that it was all a mere accident, and 
not entitled to the smallest parliamentary consideration, 
Our ministry feel that the joltemg of a war would shake 
the crazy old state chariot to pieces; and if their indivi- 
dual ears were lustily lugged, they would not venture to 
shew their teeth, except it were to open their mouths to 
beg for mercy. Butif the French Ultras are determined 
to cuff them into resistance, the matter may be accom- 
plished in time, as all human patience is apt to wear out, 
and there are conditions on which existence is not worth 
having. Suppose the Holy Alliance were to call upon 
our ministers to fulfil the engagement of Lord Castlereagh, 
to assist in putting down revolutionary principles. And 
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suppose they were not only to call for, but to proceed to 
insist upon their fulfilment on pain of hostilities. Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, have demanded this of France.— 
The French Minister says distinctly that Russia would 
attack France, if France did pot attack Spain. Why may 
not the same threat be extended to England? It is the 
interest of Russia that the south of Europe should be em- 
broiled. It is the interest of France and Holland that 
England should be degraded as low as possible. It will 
be no great wonder, then, if these powers should enforce 
a contest in which they have all something to gam and 
nothing to lose. 

More words than the matter is worth, are wasted by 
the journals, in discussing the question whether we dre 
bound by treaty to aid the Holy Alliance in putting down 
revolutions every where. If treaties were binding, no 
doubt we are so bound; for we have engaged to keep the 
Bourbons on the throne of France, and to consult with 
them as to the means to be adopted to keep down revolu- 
tionary principles. When Lord Castlereagh negociated 
this matter, he intended to support the holy despots im 
all their views. He, at least, was a party to all their 
infamy ; and he bound this country to the wheels of their 
car, aS fast as his individual hands could fetter us. If a 
revolution had taken place in Spain during the sitting of 
the Congress of Vienna, Spain would have been included 
in the denunciations of that Congress; and when the 
Allies had reached Paris, they would have marched to 
Madrid. There is no doubt of this. When Lord Castle- 
reagh discovered that England neither could nor would 
eritér into the views of his feltow-tyrants, he destroyed 
himself. But his treaties remain, and France requires 
their fulfilment. The Bourbons see clearly, that if Spain 
is free, France will not remain enslaved by such things 
«8 Louis and Prince Hilt. The only wav to keep the 
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Bourbons on the throne of France is to restore despotism 
in Spain. Now we haveengaged to keep the Bourbons on 
the throne of France. The circumstances now existing 
were certainly not contemplated when the treaties were 
signed, and we must break those treaties, if we uphold the 
cause of Spain. But such a treaty is void, inasmuch as it 
was treason to this country, and the general interests of hu- 
manity to enter into sucha treaty. If the object of the 
war was to restore the Bourbons, certainly they could not 
be entitled to a throne, if they could not render the pos- 
session secure by their own good behaviour. To have 
stipulated to keep the Bourbons upon the throne, against 
the inclinations of France, would have been to treat the 
French as the Bourbons are now endeavouring to treat 
the Spaniards. Yet Lord Castlereagh did this !—and the 
Bourbons very pertinently ask, why we took so much 
trouble to place them on the throne, if we object to their 
interference with Spain. The sarcastic rogues say they 
have as much business at Madrid, as the Allies had at 
Paris ; and that we should not have set them the example 
of putting down revolutions, if we do not like to have it 
followed ;—and they add, if we had not put swords into 
their hands, they would never have heen able to use them! 
The admirers of the “ Pilot who gathered the storm,” are 
surely galled by this retorting spirit—all but the Courier, 
which boldly contends that the Spanish Revolution ought 
to be put down! The rogue’s masters think so too ;—but 
there is so much danger in the avowal, and so much diffi- 


culty in the enterprise, that they dare not speak out their 
wishes. 
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ST. MARY, NEWINGTON. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir.—We arein an odd predicament. An opposition 
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to the nomination of the Junta, has ended in the re-elec- 
tion of a valuable officer; but as the Poll did not termi- 
nate until twelve at night, the day on which all the 
officers onght to have been appointed, passed over with- 
out an election; and the act not warranting the election 
at any other time, we are in a very pretty predicament in- 
deed, having no overseers, &c. for the following year ! 

Messrs. Cluttons’ bill is still a matter of conversation 
here. We are particularly struck with the item of his 
charging a latge sum for matters which he could not 
specify. I once remember an item in a lawyer’s bill, 
which run thus—“ For being very kind to Mr.—£5: 0: 0,” 
and this kindness consisted in arresting him, and putting 
an execution into his house:—but when the bill was 
taxed, this charge for kindness was struck out, it being 
gravely stated by the tax-master, that an attorney had 
no business to be kind —it was unprofessional, and 
therefore could not be allowed. Messrs. Clutton’s kind- 
ness to us, In putting down a sum of money for trouble he 
could not specify, ought to be dealt with in a similar 
manner. 

But the great motive of my present writing is to ask 
Messrs. Clutton whether the whole business for which 
they have charged fifteen hundred pounds might not have 
been discharged for half the sum, and still leave a lawyer 
well paid for his trouble. Iam one of those who think it 
might; and I have good and legal authority for the 
Opinion. If so, this is a most gluttonous charge ; and 
our parochial glutton ought to be made to refund 
the surplus. He is making very pretty pickings of us 
indeed ; and has very kindly sold us his in.erest in the 
site of a new church-yard for £2,197; so that when 
our bones are picked quite bare, we may have to 
thank his kindness for a_ resting place for them. 
Fhis is an extent of charity, which | was disappointed at 
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not finding set down in the dill :—but as it may form an 
item in the next, I must not rejoice too soon ; for if some 
unknown trouble be worth so much, what will this charity 
be estimated at ¢ Your’s, &c, 

A PARISHIONER. 


FR TTT EWC GRILL CELEB OLE LEE LIOR. SELES D EDEL D GLE LIS LLL PIE LEE LEEDS CL LETC LED EEE’ ARLEN, 


semmebewtsriasia SS 





SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH OPPOSITION, 


We have often had occasion to lament the equal want 
of spirit and of principle on behalf of the English par- 
liamentary opposition—often had occasion to dispute their 
claim to be the leaders of the people, and not unfrequently 
to condemn them for betraying such ofthe publie interests 
as were committed to their charge. We regret to per- 
ceive that there is yet no indication that they understand 
their duty better, or will be more honest in the discharge of 
it. We regret that their hostility is nothing but anempty 
sound ; and that these patriots of their own journals are, 
for the most part, nothing more than pendulums, vibrating 
between their self interests and their public duty, without 
reaching either. 

It is with us a principle that no compromise ought ever 
to be made with an evil that ought to be removed. If 
their opposition be honest, it ought not to stop short of 
any thing inits power to remove what it condemns—and if 
the opposition be not honest, it ought not to exist. Liber- 
ty would have nothing to fear from its enemies, if its 
friends were true and brave; and we cannot estimate too 
highly, or praise too much, the heroic conduct of the 
FRENCH OpposiTIon, on the recent expulsion of the 
deputy, M. Manuel, from the lower Chamber. 

A representative of the people is accountable to none 
but the people for his conduct. In his representative 
capacity, his person is as sacred as that of a King. What- 


ever sentiments he ulters ought to be heard with attention 
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-and respect. They are to be taken as the sentiments of 


those whom he represents, if he be fairly and freely eleet- 
ed; and the right to disown them remains only with his 
constituents. When such a representative is attacked, the 
freedom of his constituents is destroyed—the constitution 
is violated—and a despolesm established. The power 
that can outrage one representative may outrage another ; 
and the expulsion of M. Manuel, for any cause, is in prin- 
ciple as despotic, as Napoleon’s turning out the council 
of five hundred, and seizing the whole power of the 
government. On this important occasion the French op- 
position have acted nobly. We remember when Sir 
Francis Burdett was sent to the Tower for having ventured 
to address a letter to his constituents ; and we remember 
also what a pitiful, what a contemptible resistance, to 
that act of arbitrary power, carried into effect by a hired 
military force, was made in the House of Commons, by his 
parliamentary friends and the English opposition. Out 
of doors some of them were bolder, and ventured to say 
it was a most unjustifiable matter :—but if they had all 
been ordered out of the house in succession, they would 
have gone quietly to their country houses, and hardly 
have ventured to complain of their personal ill usage : 
while the thrusts at public liberty would have been very 
likely to have escaped their notice altogether. 

The French opposition is composed of other materials. 
Mhey are men who have courage to look despotism stea- 
dily in the face; and, if need be, to take it by the very 
beard. Instead of leaving the threatened member to stand 
alone against the ministerial host, and to submit passively 
to the outrage of expulsion, they placed him at their 
head, and entered the hall of deputies, in defiance of the 
order for his exclusion. And when a bare-faced tyranny 
removed him from the hall, his colleagues refused to 


“ftend anv longer the mockerv of debate, after an act of 
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violence, which destroyed the integrity of the represen- 
tative body. They left the seats which they could hold 
only on the good pleasure of a despotism ; and refused to 
delude their constituents, and the French public, by ap- 
pearing to assist in the discussion of measures, when their 
tongues were fettered, or their persons subjected to mili- 
tary outrage, if they ventured to express their sentiments. 
A great part of the French opposition has abandoned the 
hall; and those who remain take no part in the business 
which they still deem it prudent to watch. The following 
address has been published by four of the absentees, on 
behalf of the rest. If any four members of the English 
House of Commons had published such an address, under 
similar circumstances, they would have speedily found 
their way to the tower. It may also be remembered, that 
if an English sergeant had refused to seize upon an ob- 
noxious representative, who resisted the orders of the 
majority, an English court-martial would not have 
been contented with his dismissal. So much for the com- 
parative freedom of England and France. 


Messrs. Voyer d’ Argenson, Bignon, George Lafayette, and 
Koechhin, Deputies of the Department of the Upper Rhine, to 
their Constituents :— 

“ Gentlemen, and Dear Fellow-Citizens, 

“You are acquainted with the tacts w hich have determined the 
party of the Chamber of Deputies with whom we sit to abstain 
from being present at the deliberations of the Chamber. 

“You know also that another part of the Members of the Mi- 
nority, who moreover participate in our sentiments, think it a 
duty to appear on the benches of the Chamber, without taking 
part in its deliberations. 

“Tf there is some dissimilarity in the outward form of conduct 
of the Deputies who compose the left side and the left centre, it Is 
impossible for either the one or the other to give the sanction : 
their assistance to the acts of a Chamber, which has violated, 
the person of one of its members, the “independence and ‘de 
rights of all; which has destroyed the electoral sovereignty, in 
depriving of its representative a fraction of the French popula- 
tion, and consequently the entire French population, to whom, 
from the moment of his election, this Deputy belonged ; and, 
lastly, which has sapped the fundamental basis upon whith all 
representative governinent reposes, 

“ The circumstance which has led us to this step is not the only 
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one which might, and which possibly ought, to have conducted us 
ty the same determination. You have heard more than once our- 
selves and our hon. friends proclaim from the tribune, the uncon- 
stitutionality of the existing law of election—of that law of the 
double vote, which being a formal breach of the charter, necessarily 
laces in the Chamber an assemblage tending, if not to overthrow, 
at least to disfigure and corrupt the Charter itself. After having 
combated that law, you are witnesses that we have been induced 
tocomplain that it was not faithfully executed. In contempt 
of the only article which supplies a weak guarantee for the free- 
dom of voting—the article which prescribes secret voting,—almost 
all the electors, and above all, those who from situation are most 
dependant-—and not only themselves, but their relatives and friends, 
have been under the necessity of submitting their votes to the 
inquisitorial eye of authority. 

“ In the same manner, nothing is more notorious than the mul- 
tiplicity of arbitrary means employed in every part of France, to 
prevent the election of men fit to compose a true representation of 
the national rights and interests. Thus, as we have often declar- 
ed, in the face of France, not only in consequence of the vice of 
the new electoral system, the present composition of the Chamber 
of Deputies is unconstitutional, but even owing to the violation of 
the same law of the 29th June, that composition is also illegal. 

“ Perhaps those Deputies whom the energy of their constitu- 
ents has placed in the Chamber, in spite of all the manceuvres of 
power, were authorised, in consideration of the former acts alone, 
to take that resolution which they have adopted under more recent 
circumstances. Such a resolution would have been just, legitimate, 
and confirmed by the approbation of the public. But, entrusted. 
withthe most precious of deposits, with the most important of 
trusts, we have regarded patience as a sacred duty in your Depu- 
ties; we would not despair of the Chamber itself, whatever the 
origin, the form, andthe agglomeration of the clements of which 
it is composed ; we have not yielded to the sentiment which directs 
us to separate ourselves from illegalacts, until the moment an 
incontestable proof exists that this assembly, at least whilst it is 
incomplete, cannot be brought back into the paths of the national 
interests, 

“Ths painful conviction, against which we have long strug- 
gled, isnow also your own. You will approve the motives, ac- 
cording to which we deem it our duty to remain strangers to the 
operations of a Chamber which has been mutilated by its own 
hands, and in which the national representation, even such as itis, 
has lost its integrity. 

“ We enjoy the happy confidence that the opinions ofour consti- 
tuents agree with our own, that our conduct will meet with their ap- 
proval, and that we have done that of ourselves which they would 
have directed, if the form of our government admitted of the pub- 
lic expression of their will. 

« IYARGENSON, G. W. LAFAYETTE. 
“« ¥. KOECHLEIN, FE. BIGNON. 
“ Paris, March 10.”— 


VoL. X. No. 15. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





A county meeting has been held in Suifolk on the 
question of reform: and a petition to Parliament almost 
unanimousiy adopted; although a certain gentleman, 
whom a political writer describes as Gaffer Gooch, was 
there to oppose any interference with the system, because 
he had not yet seem any plan of reform of which he ap- 
proved. ‘The meeting, however, did not seem to set that 
value upon his opinion, or upon his approval, which he 
did himself; and therefore took the liberty of deciding 
upon their own Likings! Mr. Macdonald, in reply to one 
remark made by this Gaffer, that “ a reform would not put 
money into the pockets of the farmers,” made a palpable 
hit, by observing, that “ reform would at any rate keep 
the hands of the government oui of the pockets of the 
farmers !’—and to leave what remains there, however 
little, would be something, if nothing that has been 
taken were restored. It is not often that punishing a 
thief produces any restoration of the things he has stolen ; 
but this forms no reason why the rogue should not be 
punished at all ;—though we should not wonder to hear a 
knave argue that punishing him would do no good to the 
parties he had robbed. 

Other counties are, though tardily, occupied in en- 
deavouring to obtain public meetings. | Five magistrates 
have given their signatures for a meeting in Devonshire, 
in consequence of the refusal of the high sheriff to con- 
vene a meeting. In Warwickshire, too, some friends to 
reform are endeavouring to effect the same object. Some 
of our readers will say, what is the use of petitioning. 
We answer, more than is generally imagined. There are 
still many to convert to the cause of reform. It took 
many years to produce its triumph in the manufacturing 
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districts t--and itus bnt bar ly two.since the agriculturists 
were compelled to think. The first years of their dis- 
tresses Were spent 5) wondering how thre could be dis- 
tressed. They have now began to verceive the natare of 
the cause: but few of them, ja comperisen, can yet see 
the true remedy. There ts, besides, a@ new generation 
springing up. The discussions produced by constant 
petitioning teach them the principles of reform, without 
their perceiving it; and having no bias against truth, be- 
fore they mix in the world, they receive it readily, and it 
has a powerful influence over young minds. 

RoyaL BLAsPHEMY.—That pious hypocrite, the Duke 
d’Angouleme, has been celebrating mass at an altar 
erected in the open air, before the horde of assassins and 
murderers, whom he is about to lead into Spain. This is 
blasphemy indeed. To invoke the blessing of heaven 
upon the contemplated murder of its creatures, Is asin that 
surely never can be forgiven. The common felon steals to 
his victim in the dead of night, and shrinks from the con- 
sideration of the crime he is about to commit; but your 
royal villains draw the murderer’s knife, or sharpen the 
assassin’s dagger in the full glare of the noon-day sun! 
Were we sufficiently high in the councils of Spain, we 
would solemnly propose that this impious blasphemer of 
roval breed, should be declared a bandit: and that orders 
should be given to suspend him on the next tree, if he 
were taken in his merderous career. We would not treat 
the leaders of such a host of wretches as solders—but as 
robbers and murderers. The creatures they compel to 
follow them, we would pity, and pardon when they were 
disarmed :—but the anthors and leaders of such a_ foree 
should be declared aliens to humanity, and treated like 
mischievous wild beasts. 

HorripLe Arrair.—A Correspondent of the Moruing 


Post has discovered that the Jesuits of freland are conte m- 
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plating the assassination of the King ;—and that Sir Har- 
court Lees, the mad Clerical Baronet of Dublin is actually 
in possession of the horrible particulars of the conspiracy ! 
This is as rare a discovery, as that of the Lord Mayor 
Atkins, of blazing memory ; when he found out that the 
Citizens of London ran great risk of walking some morn- 
ing with their throats cut, and of wondering to find them- 
selves dead! This odd plot, it is added, was to have 
been carried into effect, at the late visit to Ireland ; but 
being prevented there, was to have been effected at Vienna 
or Berlin, if the King had happened to go there. The 
‘ery of no popery”’ must indeed be at a low ebb, if it 
have no other and no better prop. 

PETERSFIELD Pun.—Some wags at the Borough of 
Petersfield, in Hampshire, have for a long time, not un- 
appropriately compared the Lord of the manor there 
(who is patron of the borough) and his principal friends, 
to King Artaxomines and the other characters in that 
laughable “ Burlesque Extravaganza,’’ called ‘“‘ Bombastes 
Furioso,’’ w'uch it will be recollected opens witlra trio 
between the King of Utopia and his Courtiers to the air 
of Tekel. At the last Court Leet held for the manor, 
where, as usual, the farce of choosing a mayor as return 
ing officer for the Borough took place, when the Bailiff 
and one of the tythingmen were going their rounds to 
summon the inhabitants to do suit and service at the Court, 
a Stranger seeing them stop at every house, asked the 
meaning of it, and a gentleman present archly replied, 
‘“ Why, sir, the lord of the manor and his friends are 
about to perform the old farce again, and you see they are 


introducing it by Tee-Kealey! The names of the officers 
were TEE and KEALEY! 
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